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For Friends’ Review. 

Ata Meeting of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing inte rested in First day Schools, held in 
Damascus the 16th of Sixth month, 1866 :— 
Wm Cattell was called to the Chair, and Wm. 

Henry Crew and Rebecca ©. French were ap- 

pointed temporary Secretaries. 

A portion of Holy Scripture was then read, 
and after a solemn pause, vocal supplication was 
offered, that our deliberations might be under 
the blessing and guidance of our Heavenly 
Father. 

The chairman appointed Nathan L. Wood, 
John Kille and Ezra Cattell to act asa Business 
Committee. 

A committee was then appointed to bring 
forward names for permanent officers. 

Infant classes being under consideration, Jos. 
Dickinson, of Indiana, addressed the Conference 
on our duty to give our children a religious 
education :—spoke of the benefits of instruction 
in First-day Schools, and under the care of 
young teachers. He mentioned several books 
as appropriate helps in this instruction,—* The 
Peep of Day,”’—* Streaks of Light,’”—*‘ Line 
upon Line and Precept upon Precept ;” and 
read some interesting ;assages from ‘ Streaks 
of Light.” He spoke also of object lessons. 

Timothy Harrison, of Indiana, urged the ne- 
cessity of not keeping children in school too 
long at a time, and remarked, in regard to the 
use of pictures, that the best method was to 
usé chalk and blackboard in giving illustrations, 
as by so doing a deeper impression is made 
upon the mind. The benefit of committing 
Scripture texts verbatim was urged, and also of 
applying the lessons found in Bible stories to 
the individual pupil. To excite intesest in in- 
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fant classes, it is thought useful to have them 
commit verses or hymns to repeat in concert. 
T. Harrison thought that young women de- 
sired to lead the young to Christ, but that they 
were hindered by too much thought on outward 
appearance. He hoped they would not aliow 
\either a dress, a bonnet, or the fear of older 
friends to prevent them from doing their duty 
|in the matter; for they and the children and 
older friends would suffer injury in consequence. 

The Business Committee reported the fullow- 
ing to engage the Conference for afternoon,— 
The Condition, Wants and Objects of the 
Church, embracing the following subjects :— 
The Principles of the Christian Religion ; The 
Perceptible Influence of the Holy Spirit; 
Love, its Origin and Effect; and Silent Wor- 
| ship. 

| After expressions of thankfulness for the 
spirit that had pervaded the meeting, earnest 
supplication was offered, and we adjourned to 
| meet at. two o'clock, P. M. 
Afternoon.—Conference again assembled, 
and opened by reading a portion of the 
Scripture. 

The Committee on nomination of officers 
proposed Geo. K. Jenkins for chairman; Wm. 
Henry Crew, R. U. French and Ruth Oliphant 
for Secretaries, which was united with. 

We then listened to an excellent essay on 
Love, by Rebecca Warrington; showing it to 
be an inseparable attribute of God, and a ne- 

;cessary element in the Christian character ; 
“but that in the corraption of our nature there 
; seems a blindness to the true character of God, 
as we seem more inclined to be affected by the 
awfulness or terribleness of his majesty than to 
accept him as a God of Love—and hence 9 
probable cause of our feeble love in return for 
his goodness; ‘its universal influence for 
good ; and that not until it shall have sovereign 
rule shall wars and all other evils cease, and 
trwe peace reign triumphant over the earth.” 

John Butler then read an essay on The Per- 
ceptible Influence and Guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth, and the Relative connection of the 

| Holy Scriptures and Gospel Ministry ; going to 
show that the work of the Holy Spirit is not 
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only immediate and direct, but serenptitle, and 
is an inward guide or monitor in every one, and 
if faithfully obeyed and followed, will infallibly 
conduct us into true virtue and happiness. 
From many quotations of Holy Scripture and 
the writings of Early Friends, “it appears that 
before the coming of our Saviour, and again in 
the 17th century, the Jews at one time, and the 
Professors and People at another, had placed on 
the Holy Scriptures a value which they do not 
give to themselves, by making them the only rule 
of Faith and Practice, and ¢ alling them the word 
of God, &e. &c. And while our Early Frieads 
acknowledged them to be “very heavenly 
and divine writings,’— able to make wise 
unto salvation through Faith which is in 
Christ Jesus,’—yet they were not willing toas 
eribe to them a character or efficacy which be- 
longs only to tuat Divine source from whence 
they.came. And as we have the same unwea 
ried enemy to contend with that they had—and 
are ro lounger safe than while we are on the 
watch—the natural man being uoregenerate, I 
have been and am fearful that, unless we are 
more humble and watchful, we may become a 
prey to an activity that has its origin in the 
creature instead of the Creator; having action 
before life, instead of waiting for the command 
of our Creator and the motion of his life to 
prompt us to action, and be induced by this 
active spirit to put forth a hand unbidden to 
save the tottering Ark.” 

An Essay was then read by Edward Williams, 
on Worship, showing it to be the most promi- 
nent duty of mankind; its spiritual nature be 
fore the fall, and the character of the cere- 
monial religion established for the Jews; and 
showing that ceremonies were not then effectual 
without a proper preparation of heart; that 
silent waiting was always an important part of 
true worship. “It is good that a man should 
both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of 
the Lord.” If such was required under the 
law, how much more now under the New Dis- 
pensation, when He speaks by his Son in the 
temple of the heart; but this silence consists 
not merely in bodily stillness, but availing 
silence coasists in the mind ceasing from its 
natural desires and being turned to the inward 
Teacher—the Spirit of Truth. That the New 
Testament gives no set form, timesor place for 
worship—but man being spiritually dead must 
be born again; and that this renewing of life is 
strictly a spiritual work ; hence true worship 
is performed only under the immediate influence 
of the Holy Spirit; and that preaching and 
vocal prayer, under such influence, tend greatly 
to the strengthening and edifying of individu- 
als and the Church. Spiritual worship is not 
pleasing to the natural man; and although 
man has s»ught many inventions to widen and 
embellish the road to heaven, it remains to be 
the straight and narrow way that leads to life ; 


yet it is not gheony, but is brightened and 
made cheerful by heavenly sunbcame which no 
clouds of sorrow from blighted earthly hopes 
and joys can obscure. 

Jos. Dickinson desired that the increase of 
our Church ehould be more considered, and 
showed what an interest was taken by Karly 
Friends to increase the Church; and inquired 
why the Gospel was so powerful among Karly 
Friends, when the Society made such rapid 
strides, and why it is so uafruitful now ? 

John Butler replied that one reason for its 
rapid accessions was the lack of rules for gov- 
ernment ;—and when they were introduced the 
number was greatly diminished. Another 
Friend thought the cause of declension is un- 
faithfulness in not living up to our profession. 
A free expression of sentiment was given on 
this very important subject. 

Josiah Batler then related a circumstance 
connected with his sojourn among the Freed- 
men, where children and parents had not been 
in the habit of mingling together in devotional 
service. He fears there is the same lack of 
free intercourse and devotional exercise in fami+ 
lies among us. Being in the habit of visiting 
from cabin to cabin, he one morning knocked 
at a door, and as no one bade him enter, he 
observed the parents out at work. Hearing a 
voice within, he gently opened the door, and 
found a child, six or eight years of age, kneel- 
ing in prayer. She asked that her parents 
might be given converted hearts, and that 
“ God would help mamma’s little child be 
good.” She then asked blessings on her teach- 
ers, ‘ And,” he added, “if I have ever been 
converted to Christ, it was through the instru- 
mentality of that little girl,—born a slave.” 

E. Watson then spoke at some length on the 
efficacy of patient, continued and fervent prayer. 

Adjourned, to meet at half.past seven. 

Seventh-day evening. —The subject claiming 
the attention of the evening mecting was Quali- 
fication of Teachers and Preparation for Les- 
sons, including Teachers’ Helps. 

Josiah Butler then read an essay on Friends’ 
Books and Publications, with the Duty of the 
Present Generation connected therewith, bring- 
iog before us in a clear, concise manner, the 
necessity of Friends arousing themselves to a 
sense of their duty in regard to publishing 
books, papers and tracts to meet the demands 
of its members. Ie thinks those now in use 
too prolix to interest the younger portion of 
Society. “They are ‘me.:t’ for ‘strong meno, 
and not the ‘milk of the word,’ such as the 
‘babes in Christ’ are needing’ 

After treating the subject ably to some ex- 
tent, he offered the following proposition :— 

Resolved, That this Conference recommend 
that immediate measures be taken to have 
written and published, in accordance with 
Friends’ views, books and papers adapted to 
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the wants of our First day schools, children 
and youth. | 

Many expressions of approv: al were given in 
regard to the foregoing essay, but no action was 
taken in regard to the resolution. 

Joseph Dickinson recommends Nevin’s Bib- 
lieal Antiquities, Encyclopedia of Religious 


Knowledge, a New Bible Di ctionary, published | 


by the American Tract Society, and other 
bo ks, as Teachers’ helps. 

Then adjourned, to meet at half past two to- 
morrow. 

First day afternoon —A portion of Holy) 
Scripture was read, after which the business: 
was suspended while we listened to a lesson in 
Object Teaching on the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, having it illustrated by a pictare. 

Tle subjects for discussion were then an- 
nounced 1:—The Object, Importance and Effect 
of Seripture Schools and Bible Classes, including 
Mission Schools, and the best mode of accom- 
plishing the object 

Many appropriate remarks were made on 
Mission 
attending this branch of the work. 

Joseph Dickinson thought it is not necessary 
that children shall be civilized before they are 
Christianized. It is thought important that 
every member of Society should attend Sabbath 
Sch vol, aod that there should be more socia- 
bility with those who are not members. 

Wm. Cattell thought the Mission work very 
important ; but there is a class of lads and lasses 
in our midst whose hearts are not sufficiently 
warmed by Scripture truths; who have free 
access tou books and schools, but who do not feel 
a lively interest in the work; he would like to 
know in what way a change can be effected. 

la reply, we were told of a class whose confi- 
dence had been gained by a young lady who 
told them they were just such a class as she 
wanted, and interested them by reading Jo- 
sephus’ Sacred Histories and Sermons to News- 
boys, &e. &e. 

John Warrington presented an Essay on The 
History of Sabbath Schools, beginning with 
the first movement in this great work in Glou- 
cester, Eugland, by Robert Raikes, and going 
on to show the great amount of good that has 
been done by them, and their extensiveness at 
the present time. He thinks by all means we 


should have efficient organizations composed of 


those who feel a lively interest in the cause,— 
who feel that there is something to be done, — 
that such organizations would tend to a growth 
of interest in our Society. 

George K. Jenkins thought the important 
question now is, how to conduct our schools so 
as to enlist the interest of all classes. Parents 
and Friends generally do not seem to see the 
importance of giving their hearty co operation 
in the work. He thinks it impossible to keep 


up an interest unless the teachers and officers 


Schools and the peculiar difficulties | 
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are prompt in attendance and careful to prepare 
themselves with anecdotes and illustrations, and 
to feel a lively interest themselves. Some 
friends urged the importance of keeping up some 
kind of an organization throughout the year. 

After a short recess, some time was spent in 
the examination of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Then adjourned, to meet at 8} to morrow 
morning. 

Second-day morning.—The meeting was 
opened by reading a portion of Scripture, 
which, after a solemn pause, was followed by 
vocal supplication. The subject for this session 


, was announced as “‘ The Bible—W hat is it ? and 


its Mission.” 

An essay was then produced by Joshua Shinn, 
on The Bible, its History, Antiquity, Truthful- 
ness, Preservation and Divine Origin, which 
was interesting and instructive. 

Joho Batler then read an essay on The Holy 
Scriptures, endeavoring to show the views of 
Friends thereon. 

George K. Jenkins then addressed the Con- 
ference on the subject before us, showing its 
antiquity to be greater by a thousand years 
than any other writings now extant. There were 
among the Jews eleven hundred manuscripts, 
written in one hundred different languages ; 
and they were very tenacious about changing 
words, or even letters: and many would have 
suffered death sooner than change one word. 
It therefore has been preserved, and remains 
unaltered to this day. The influence of the 
Bible is greater than any other book; and we 
always observe the student of the Bible to be a 
marked man. 

Second-day afternoon.—After reading a por- 
tion of Scripture, and attending to some mis- 
cellaneous business,— 

John Butler made some remarks on the ne- 
cessity of our members becoming better ac- 
quainted with our doctrines and testimonies, 
and domparing them with the Scriptures, so 
that we may be able “to give a reason for the 
faith that is in us.” These were united with 
by several: and E. Williams thought we were 
losing members on account of the ignorance in 
regard to the principles of our Society. It is 
urged that there should be more earnest atten- 
tion given to the examination of our doctrinal 
works and the history of the Society. 

Wa. Cattell thought there have been some 
things left uosaid. It is impossible to interest 
the unregenerate in doctrinal works ; the heart 
must first be stirred up and warmed with the 
love of God, and then a desire to know the par- 
ticulars of the plan of salvation will come 
naturally. 

E. Shelton had been edified ; his heart had 
been warmed in being with and in speaking of 
the various religious denominations. Thinks 
they are calculated to keep Christianity pure, as 


‘the Jews kept the Bible pure by their jealousy. 
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The subject of Bible classes was introduced, 
and a free expression of sentiment on their im- 
portance and the best methods of conducting 
them. 

‘The question being asked as to the benefit 
of giving prizes for committing verses, it was 
very generally disapproved. The Conference 
expressed itself fully satisfied that the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on First-Day Schools 
should be the Executive Committee of this 
Conference. 

An interval of solemn silence now prevailed, 
during which time many hearts were raised in 
thankfulness to our Heavenly Father; and also 
vocal thanksgiving and praise ascended to Him 
who had been with us in our various sittings. 
The Conference then solemnly closed. 

antdlitinaee 
EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 709.) 

Travelling in the midst of winter, and often 
with considerable bodily fatigue, William 
Forster was occasionally compelled to rest for 
a few days during this journey. He rallied, 
however, from one time to another, and was 
enabled to perform his allotted service. On 
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reaching Nice, he writes, on the 27th of the 
First month :— 

‘““We have had a very favored journey from 
Genoa, fine warm weather, beautiful moonlight 
nights; the roads, for the most part, in good 


order ; no torrents, in many instances the bed 
of the river quite dry. We have had a very 
full day ; there are dear good people here, zeal- 
ously affected towards the cause of Christ, and 
making effort and sacrifice for the spreading of 
the knowledge of the truth.” 

From Nice he proceeded to Languedoc in 
the Seuth of France, once more to pay a short 
visit to the Friends in those parts, before his 
return to England. 

He held a meeting with the Friends at St. 
Hypolite, and one at Nismes, to which Friends 
came from Fontanaise, Congenies, and other 
places. In allusion to the latter he re- 
marks :— 

“] felt the weight of having brought Friends 
together, but I trust there was no real ground 
to regret it. I thought it was probably the 
last opportunity I should ever have with Friends 
in this country, and that brought a very solemn 
feeling with it.’ 

After this parting opportunity with a little 
company of fellow-professors for whom he had 
long cherished a deep Christian interest, he 
travelled without much delay to Paris, where 
he was pleased to meet his brother, Josiah 
Forster. They spent a few days together in 
the French capital, endeavoring to avail them- 
selves of such opportunities as presented for 
promoting the cause of Christ, so dear to both ; 
and then returned to England in safety and 
peace on the 17th of the Second Month, 1853. 


REVIEW. 


On returning the certificate granted him for 
the performance of this visit in the VaWeys of 
Piedmont, and other parts, William Forster 
entered, with his usual self-depreciation, into 
some details of the engagement, and alluded to 
the great.openness of the people to receive the 
full “gospel truths which he had to declare 
amongst them; how much he had been com- 
furted by the serious deportwent of the young 
people, especially in the family visits paid in 
some of the districts, —to them an entirely new 
mode of evincing Christian love and intorest 
on their behalf. It was truly in a lowly spirit, 
disclaiming all merit to himself, and ascribing 
all the praise to God, that he produced the 
following testimony to his labors from the 
“ Evangelical Church of the Valleys.” 

La Tour, Valleys of the Waldenses in Piedmont. 
18th December, 1852. 
Beloved Brethren, Ministers, Elders, and other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends of the British Islands. 

“The ministers and other Vauuois Brethren 
in the Valleys of Piedmont, who have had the 
privilege of seeing and hearing the venerable 
brother, William Forster, who has come amongst 
us, having your recommendations and your 
prayers, present to you their very serious 
brotherly salutation in Jesus Christ, our com- 
mon Saviour. They beg you to receive the as- 
surance of their cordial Vhristian love; and they 
ask for your prayers for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties to the Lord, who has kept 
and blessed them, and to men who have their 
eyes upon them, and who are acquainting 
themselves with the hope that is in them. 

We cannot avoid assuring you that we have 
been abundantly refreshed, cheered, encouraged, 
and strengthened by the words and deeds of 
Christian love of our dear brother, William 
Forster. Our fecling is that it is certainly the 
Lord who has brought him amongst us; that 
his Spirit has kept and strengthened him, has 
put the thoughts into his heart, and the words 
upon his lips. He has visited the greatest 
part of our communities, has exhorted and en- 
couraged them as the Lord has directed him. 

On seeing this aged, venerable ambassador 
of Christ come amongst us, we have said with 
the prophet, ‘“ How beautiful on the moun- 
tains are the feet of him who bringeth glal 
tidings, who publisheth peace, who bringeth 
glad tidings of good, who publisheth salvation, 
and saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 

This visit will serve, we at least hope, and 
we earnestly desire that it may, to establish a 
continual connexion between the evangelical 
Christians of these Valleys and the Friends of 
the British Islands; it will then contribute to 
the advancement of the love and edification 
which are in Christ. 

We accompany this beloved and respected 
brother with our prayers, our gratitude, and 
our deep Christian love 
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May the Lord Jesus Christ be wih his spirit. 
May grace be with you. Amen. 

In the name of the brethren, the ministers, 
and the table of the Evangelical Charch of the 
Valleys of the Waldenses in Piedmont.” 

T. P. Reven, Moderator. 

So wrote the Christian ‘“‘ Men of the Valleys ” 
It would be easy to multiply private testimonials 
to the grateful appreciation of William Forster’s 
gospel labors during this journey, as wellas more 
recent evidence of the permanent blessing which 
appears to have rested upon them; but they 
are not needed. Than he, no one could be 
more ready to appropriate the words of the 
Apostle: “Who then is Paul, and who is 
Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave unto every man? I 
have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave 
theinerease. So then neither is he that planteth 
anything. neither he that watereth; but God 
who giveth the increase.” No one could be 
more ready than he to unite in the exclama- 
tion of George Fox: “We are nothing— 
Curist 1s ALL!” 

After his return home from his late engage- 
ments on the Contiveut, William Forster was 
often in feeble health; yet, with his wonted 
tenderness of sympathy for the poor, he did 
not cease to occupy himself, in caring for the 
alleviation of their sufferiogs, and the supply 
of their wants. As the spring advanced he 
regained a little strength, and in the Fourth 
month he once more crossed over to Ireland 
and attended the Yearly Meeting in Dublin. 
Before he returned to Norwich he was also at 
the General Meeting held in Ed oburgh. 

After a short interval he again left home to 
attend the Yearly Meeting of 1853 in London. 
It was a time of peculiar interest and solemnity. 
In the opening sitting he was engaged in 
prayer. A friend afterwards wrote down his 
tervent petitions. They were as follows :— 

‘We are deeply bowed before thee, O God, 
under a sense of what we are, and of thine in- 
finite majesty. Yea, we tremble inwardly when 
we look at ourselves, aud contemplate what we 
are by nature, and what we should have been 
through sin, had not the Lord Jesus Christ 
appeared to wash away our defilements, our 
transgressions, our sius,—our many and sad 
sins,—in his precious blood! These our sins— 
we confess in trembling of soul and utter abase- 
ment our most unworthy condition—stare us in 
the face: but we pray that we may arise from 
this condition, and, as deeply bumble and con- 
trite penitents, cast ourselves on thy free mercy 
in Jesus,—and run to the fountain ever open 
ii’ sia and for uncleanness, and thus be re- 
stored to thy favor, and a measure of thy holy 
likeness. Lord, look down upon this people ; 
regard its poverty, its low estate; listen to 
thine elect who ery day and night before Thee. 
Have regard to those who weep before thine 
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ae. And, oh! we ask all help, all strength, 
all wisdom, all peace, all love from Thee, the 
inexhaustible fountain of all thy precious gifts. 
Oh, ever glorious God, give us good hope, some 
soul-enlivening sense, that our sins, which are 
so many, have been washed away, bave been 
cast behind Thee, no more to be remembered, 
for the sake of Him, our ever-living and sym- 
pathizing High Priest, the Lamb for ever 
glorified.” 

The part which he took in the subsequent 
proceedinge of the various sittings of the meet- 
ing was marked by his usual depth of feeling 
and unction. 

But the point of deepest and most significant 
interest, both as it regards himself and his 
friends, was the question of slavery and the 
slave-trade. In the course of the meeting the 
address which had been issued on that eubject 
in 1849 on its behalf, was again brought under 
consideration. After mature deliberation, and 
the free expression of feeling, there appeared 
to be entire unanimity among Friends as to the 
right time having arrived for proceeding to 
present the address to those in authority in the 
United States of America. The final result 
was that, William Forster having offered him- 
self to be the bearer of the address, he and 
three other Friends were appointed by the 
meeting as a deputation for that purpose. 

The opportunity was a memorable one, solemn 
and interesting. Several Friends were engaged 
in thanksgiving and prayer, both on behalf of 
the deputation and the great object in view, as 
well as for the body collectively. Under a re- 
newed feeling of the same religious convictions 
of duty in which the concern had originated, 
the meeting adopted the following minute :-— 

“ During the four years which have elapsed 
since 1849, the address has been personally 
presented by special deputations on behalf of 
this meeting to most of the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, and to the Emperor of Brazil,* as well as 
to many others in authority in each of the 
countries visited by these deputations ; and this 
meeting thinks it right gratefully to record its 
reverent sense of the Divine assistance which 
has been graciously afforded in the prosecution 
of that part of the service which has already 
been accomplished. 

On seriously deliberating, in the fear of the 
Lord, upon that which may yet remain to be 
performed, of the religious duty laid upon us as 
a church in this matter, we believe that the 
time is come for presenting the address to the 
President and others in power ia the United 
States of America. Under a solemn sense of 
the weighty and important character of the 


* The service in Brazil had devolved upon John 
Candler, of Chelmsford, and Wilson Burgess, then 
of Leicester; whilst in Portugal it had been under- 
taken by John Candler, and Robert W. Fox, of Fal- 
mouth. 
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mission, we accordingly appoint our beloved 
Friends, Josiah Forster, William Forster, John 
Candler, and William Holmes, (of whom Wil- 
liam Forster and John Candler are ministers of 
the gospel, and Josiah Forster and William 
Holmes, elders in our religious Society,) a 
deputation to proceed to America, and present 
the address to the President and other members 
of the Federal Government, to Governors of 
States, and others in authority in that great 
Republic. 

We encourage these our dear Friends to 
proceed in the prosecution of the important 
duty confided to them, in such manner as, in 
dependence upon the wisdom that is from 
above, they may deem best; craving that the 
blessing of the Lord may rest upon the work 
in which they are about to engage, and com- 
mending them to the Christian kindness and 
consideration of those with whom they may 
have intercourse, and especially to the sym- 
pathy and help of our dear American brethren, 
members of our religious Society, who have so 
long labored in the same righteous cause. 

The clerk is directed to furnish the members 
of the deputation with a copy of the foregoing 
minute, duly signed by him on behalf of this 
Meeting.”’ 

Thus the subject of this memoir had felt con- 
strained once more to devote himself to the 
service of the church, and its glorified Head, 
in the cause of humanity and universal freedom. 
In addition to this, soon after his return from 
the Yearly Meeting, he felt it to be his duty 
to inform the Monthly Meeting of a prospect of 
religious service in some parts of North Amer- 
ica, which had long been before him. 

His friends feelingly entered into the con- 
sideration of what he had then spread before 
them. They sympathized with him and his 
beloved wife ; they felt much in the prospect 
of losing his society and his services of various 
kinds, both in the meeting and in the city ; but 
they did not feel warranted to withhold their 
cordial concurrence and unity. They issued a 
certificate accordingly, addressed “ To the in 
habitants of some parts of the British provinces 
io North America, especially within the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; to 
Friends of New England Yearly Meeting, and 
to some of the meetings of Friends in New 
York Yearly Meeting; and to some of the 
meetings in parts of Baltimore and North 
Carolina Yearly Meetings, particularly those in 
which Friends are surrounded by a slave popu- 
lation.”’ 

[To be continued.] 
eanccnsseisiiiiaiies 

Alas! for that capital crime of the Lord’s 
people, barrenness in praises. Oh, how fully I 
am persuaded that a line of praises is worth a 
leaf of prayer, and an hour of praises is worth 
a day of fasting and mourning.—J. Livingstone. 
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From an English Tract. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
A few familiar words upon the Peculiar mode of 

Worship, ete., adopted by that Religious Community. 

It has long been a desire on the part of the 
writer to endeavor to place before the reflecting 
portion of the public, some few particulars re- 
lative to the Society of Friends, which proba- 
bly may be the means (and he trusts they may 
prove so,) of enlightening the minds of indi- 
viduals as to peculiar views which the Society 
in question entertain. 

The author in making use of the remark 
“the reflecting portion of the public,” does 
not do so in an uncharitable sense; but as this 
little publication may fall into the hands of 
some who may be hasty readers, or who may 
read only for the purpose of becuiling time, he 
does not calculate upon making on these any 
durable impression ; the ¢hin/cing mind however 
may appreciate its contents 

In passing along the highways and streets 
of the metropolis, and most of vur provincial 
towns on the morning of the Sabbath day, what 
can be a more pleasing spectacle than the 
crowds of well dressed individuals with their 
families proceeding in various directions ‘ walk- 
ing unto the house of God in company ?” 

Amid the throng, how conspicuyus (althongh 
not so much by their attire now as formerly) 
do the members of the Society alluded to ap- 
pear ; and when gathered together in the meet- 
ing houses in which they are accustomed to 
assemble, what a contrast is presented com- 
pared with other denominations of Christians! 

The absence of gay colors of attire among 
the majority of the female members, the almust 
universal advption of dark colored garments 
among the opposite sex, and the exclusion of 
everything of an ornamental character in the 
style of fitting up the building, at once denote 

peculiarity which has long distinguished the 
body, as to matters external. 

How frequently, when by accident a stroller 
in the street may have had his or her atten- 
tion arrested by an inscription, “ Friends’ Meet- 
ing House,” have they entered and sat down, 
and to their great surprise, after the lapse of 
an hour, or an hour and a half, the assembly 
will arise and quietly disperse without a word 
having been given utterance to. 

What is the natural inference drawn on such 
occasions by those entirely unaccustomed to the 
views held by the Society of Friends? Why, 
that nothing has been done! neither prayer 
nor praise offered up,although the solemnity and 
often impressive silence which may have reigned 
over the company has strnck them forcibly. 

The writer has himself overheard strangers 
remark while on their way home, “I cannot 
understand these silent sittings of the Quakers!” 

Well they may not! accustomed from earliest 
childhood to attend with their parents at church 
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or chapel, where the service is what is called 
conducted by an appointed preacher on each 
successive occasion, can it be productive of any 
other feeling than astonishment, on sitting down 
with a number of individuals, by whom the 
absence of a regularly officiating minister is not 
regarded as of vital importance to the welfare 
of the truly spiritual worshipper ? 

To return to the remark, “ that nothing has 
been done,” on such occasions, the writer would 
observe, firstly, that the injucction laid upon 
all who profess Christianity, “‘ Forsake not the 
assembling of yourselves together as the manner 
of some is, but exhorting one another,’ &e., is 
dwelt forcibly on by the Society ; and secondly, 
in reference to an appointed minister or min- 
istry, set up by the judgment of men only, it 
is the fundamental doctrine of the Society, that 
no man is qualified to preach, unless moved to 
do so by the Holy Spirit. 

Now here we must again appeal to those re 
flecting individuals who are inclined to regard 
this little work with favor, and a candid perusal 
of its contents. 

Inconsiderate persons are frequently heard to 
remark in a light and irreverent manner that 
the Quakers sit still until the Spirit moves 
them. This, although often said in ridiculing 
the Society, the members of the body are 
anxiously solicitous todo; herein lies the great 
hinging point of their faith, so far from pre- 
paring ‘their sermons or testimonies as they are 
called, beforehand, their practice is in accord- 
ance with the command, “ my soul. wait thou 
only upon God, for my expectation is from 
him,” they are encouraged in thus waiting 
solemnly in a public manner by the promise, 
“the Lord will give the Holy Spirit unto them 
who ask him.” This declaration was not ap- 
plicable ovly to the period in which it was 
uttered, since no Christian believer will deny 
the great scriptural truth, that the “ grass 
withereth, and the flower fadeth, but the word 
of the Lord shall stand for ever.’’ Again, “ the 
hour cometh and now is when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship him.” “God is a spirit, and they that 
worship Him, must worship Him io spirit and 
in truth.’’ Surely nothing can be more con- 
Vincing, nothing can be more encouraging to 
the sincere believer, he who worships with “the 
heart, not with the lip only, than the promise 
that he shall share in the glorious privilege, 
“they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength,” and that ‘‘ where two or three 
are gathered together in His name there will 
He be in the midst of them.” 

Let us hope that this little publication may 
induce a belief that even when perfect silence 
is maintained in a meeting of individuals, as- 
sembled for the united purpose of “inward 
prayer,” that something is done; that hearts 
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have been lifted up above earthly things; that 
some, perhaps not a few, have been ‘‘ renewed 
in the spirit of their minds;” and have not 
felt the necessity for the pealing of wind in- 
struments, or the stereotyped prayers appointed 
to be read in churches, as essential to raise their 
souls to Him, from whom alone cometh their 
help. 

Be it far from us to assume that the Society 
of Friends think lightly of uttered prayer or 
preaching: they hold it to be of the highest 
importance, that the hearts of all present should 
be “of one accord’’ when vocal prayer is en- 
tered upon ; and there are those of the body 
who object to commencing bible meetings and 
gatherings similar in their aim and design, 
with prayer, feeling that in an assembly so 
mixed in its character, such a solemn offering 
might partake more of the nature of word wor- 
ship, than deep contrition of soul. 

The outward forms of worship are entirely 
disowned by Friends ; the extremely plain and 
unostentatious manner in which their meeting 
houses are fitted up, testify to this most strong- 
ly; they do not conceive that the adornments 
of the temple can in any way advance the 
cause of real religion in the heart: God is 
not to be worshipped by proxy, and the most 
elaborate workmanship of the cunning artificer 
is but of small value in the sight of Him who 
“seeth not as man seeth.”’ 

The absence of prayer books has often been 
a cause of surprise to those who are strangers 
to the views of Friends ; the Society, although 
fully appreciating the sublimity of the psalms 
and prayers of David, believe that set forms of 
printed prayers read at prescribed seasons, 
differ essentially from those which proceed 
spontaneously from the hearts of humble be- 
lievers, conscious of their unworthiness and 
their entire dependence upon Him who is alone 
able to succour and to save. 

The prayers of the prayer book are composed 
doubtless by men eminent for their piety, but 
that these should in any way subvert or stand 
in the way of individual prayer—the petition 
of the over-burthened heart—the supplivation 
of the poor and needy, who draw near to the 
Saviour in the secret of their souls—the So- 
ciety are apprehensive may lead to error. 

The practice of calling upon particular in- 
dividuals to offer prayer, as adopted by the 
members of some Christian denominations, is, 
as may be imagined, quite at variance with the 
views of the Society of Friends, who unite 
with the psaimist, “ quicken us and we will call 
upon thy name” Until the quickening 
influence of the Holy Spirit be felt by any 
member while assembled with others for public 
worship, vocal prayer is never entered upon. 

Prayer when thus publicly called for, is con- 
sidered by the Quakers to approximate too closely 
to formality in a matter so solemn; and the 
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practice of singing, they consider when the cul- 
tivation of what is termed a “ good voice” is 
made a primary object, that this portion of a 
religious ceremony is likely to generate into 
an exaltation of the creature more than the 
Creator. 

These views may appear to some to savor 
of a want of charity, but they are deemed by 
the Society of Friends to be based on sound 
principles only. 

It is not the intention of the writer to enter 
into minute detail as to the doctrines heid by 
the Society, but to place in a familiar manner 
before the reader, the leading characteristics of 
the body; and wore particularly to set forth 
their views as to silent worship—a system so 
totally at variance with what is generally be- 
lieved to be necessary. 

it may here be remarked, that individuals 
who are in the practice of attending the Es- 
tablished Church, or who may belong to any of 
the various Christian denominations, and are of 
course accustomed to listen to the words of the 
minister, and to mingle their own voices in the 
measured cadence of song, will at once see, 
that to derive advantage from the system of 
silent worship, it is of paramount importance 
that the heart must be lifted up in prayer to 
God; a bowedness of soul must be felt towards 
him; and a wrestling spirit be invariably 
maintained, ere it can be the blessed experience 
of any one to feel, that it is indeed a “ time of 
refreshing, even as from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

Seeing then that the Society of Friends do 
not consider an appointed minister an essential 
element in Divine Worship, it is no matter of 
surprise that they should be opposed to a paid 
priesthood; that righteous men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, or the 
Divine Spirit, we presume that no Christian 
will attempt to deny; the power of God is 
not less now, than in days gone past: He 
who declared “Lo! I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world;” He with 
whom there is no variableness or shadow of 
turning; He whose faithful followers went 
forth to preach the glad tidings of salvation, 
unprovided with either money or scrip, but who 
nevertheless lacked nothing, is still waiting to 
be gracious, waiting to give the Holy Spirit 
unto them that ask him. 

What faithful ministers of the Word of God 
then must those be, who speak under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit! It will not be 
forgotten that ministers of the Church of 
England make a declaration that they believe 
themselves called by the Holy Spirit to preach 
the gospel: in such important particular they 
resemble the members of the Society of Friends, 
although differing most widely from the latter 
body in practice, not deeming it inconsistent 
with Christianity to accept payment for preach- 
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ing. There are those, who in support of their 
views, as toa paid ministry, urge that “ they 
who take to the altar, shall live by the altar :” 
this we imagine is not to be taken more literally 
than the one which declares, that ‘“ he that 
takes the sword shall perish by the sword,” 
since we know that many who have stood amid 
the shock of battle, have ultimately died quiet 
in their beds. A “taking to the altar” can- 
not disqualify a man from carrying out laud- 
able efforts whereby to procure food and rai- 
ment, and in fact is a great means of enabling 
him so to do, “diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Here it may be well to observe, in reference 
to a belief of a visitation of the Holy Spirit to 
the hearts of men, qualifying them for the 
work of the ministry, that while the Society of 
Friends has neither college nor hall, wherein 
divine truths are taught, individuals in repeated 
instances, who have received but little educa- 
tion, are known to stand for an hour at a time 
in their meetings, expounding the great truths 
of Christianity, and proclaiming the glad tidings 

lof the gospel in sentences not only strictly 
grammatical, but beautiful in their composition 
—a ministry full of the *‘ demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 

How are these things to be understood? Let 
: those who are sceptical on such points not be 
|unwindful that “what is impossible with man 
is possible with God.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1866. 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT BALTIMORE.—The 
Clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting requests us 
to state that the proposition to hold this Con- 
| ference at Baltimore was fully united with by 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, but that the time 
was changed from the week preceding that 
Yearly Meeting, to Fourth-day, the 14th of 
Eleventh month, 1866, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 


In noting the above change in the time of 
holding the Peace Conference at Baltimore, we 
may add that our attention has been called to 
the remarks of our correspondent last week, in 
the account of the proceedings of New England 
Yearly Meeting; and the question is asked 
whether we think the Minute of that Meeting 
in relation to the propused Peace Conference is 
justly amenable to the criticism? In answer, 
we will simply give that minute in connection 
with the proposition made by Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. The latter is contained in the report 
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of a committee, who say “they are united in 
recommending this [Ohio Yearly] Meeting to 
invite the other Yearly Meetings to meet us by 
delegates in General Conference, to see if we 
cannot bear a more efficient testimony against 
war, and also to take into consideration the 
propriety of seeking the co-operation of other 
Christian denominations in an effort to procure 
the settlement of all national and international 
difficulties without resort to the sword.” 

The Minute of New England Yearly Meeting 
is as follows :— 

“This interesting proposition claimed the 
solid consideration of this meeting; and the 
importance of bearing, in the most efficient 
manner, our Christian testimony against W.r, 
especially at the present day, when a warlike 
spirit seems grievously to prevail, was solemnly 
felt, and we appoint our friends Samuel Boyce, 
William C. Taber, Gilbert Congdon, John 
Paige and Joseph Cartland, to meet with such 
Friends of other Yearly Meetings as may con- 
vene at Baltimore, in the Tenth month next, 
to consider of the best meaus to promote the 
cause of Peace, and to manifest to the world 
that our testimony against all War is founded 
on the clear teachings of the Gospel; and in 
adopting any measures to render this testimony 
most effective for good, we believe it safest that 
this religious Society should move as a distinct 
body, not entering into any alliances that can 
in any way obstruct us in the practical ob- 
servance of our vital faith, that in all our re- 
ligious labors we are to seek insmediate direction 
and qualification from Him whose cause we are 
engaged to promote.” 


- +0 - — 


Diep, on the 15th of Sixth month, 1866, in the | 


34th year of her age, Saran Jane, wife of Joseph P. 
Cook, and daughter of Samuel and Mary Kelly; an 
esteemed member of Rocky Run Monthly Meetiag, 
ludiana. Her departure was io peace. 

, on the 21st of Sixth month, 1866, in La- 
grange, N. Y., Danie S, Conepon, aged 48 years, 
after mauy months of severe sufferirg, and giving 
evidence that his sins had gone beforehand to judg- 
ment, and of the power of religion to calm and sus- 
tain in the hour of death. 

, on the 14th of Fifth month, 1866, in Bloom- 
ingdale, Indiana, Mary Pickarp, wife of William 
Pickard, aged 64 years, 6 months and 27 days; a 
member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. The de- 
ceased emigrated from Nurth Carolina at an early 
day, and with her husband, assisted by a tew other 
faithful Friends, established in the then wilds of 
Western Indiana the Monthly Meeting of which she 
died a loved member. She was concerned from 
early life to walk in the light of the Holy Spirit and 
in the path of self denial Jeing of an unassuming 
and retired disposition, and clothed with the spirit 
of meekness, gentleness and love, she exemplified in 
her daily walk through life the beauty and excel- 
lency of practical Christianity. She suffered much 
from bodily infirmity for many years, but her mind 
continued to be vigorous and clear to the last hour 
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of her life. She died as she had lived, we reverently 
believe, at peace with God and man, leaving to her 
family and friends a well-grounded hope that she 
has received the crown of an endless life in the 
Rede mer’s kingdom. 

Disp, on the 4th of Fifth month, 1866, CATHARINE 
Hiast, in the 62d year of her age. During a linger- 
ing illness, attended towards the last with great suf- 
fering, she manifested the patience and resignation 
of the Christian; and in view of the glory of the 
celestial shore, almost her last words were, “Joy! 
joy! joy!” She quietly departed, and, we reverently 
believe, has inherited one of the mansions prepared 
for those who love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

— 

WANTED, 
A family of Friends to take charge of the Boarding- 
house connected with the Farmers’ Institute, La- 
fayette, Ind. The building has capacity for twenty- 
six students, and family accommodations. The above 
school is pleasantly situated in Tippecanoe Co., Ind. 
For further information, address 

Evinu Houiinesworrta, 

or ALLEN JAY, 
Farmers’ Institute, Lafayette, Ind. 

The Women’s Aid Association are about opening a 
Home in Burlington to which they propose transfer- 
ring the children now located at 708 Lombard St. with 
those that are to be brought on from the Orphanage 
at Richmond. We solicit from our friends donations 
of bedding, household or kitchen furoiture. Con- 
tributions may be sent to No. 708 Lombard St. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 
— 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seveath- 
| day, the 14th inst, at 5 P.M. 
Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 


+0 - _ 


PRACTICAL MEASURES TO PROMOTE PEACE. 

The friends of Peace have multiplied greatly 
of late. It would be a good thing for the 
world if the conversions had been as complete 
as they have been numerous; if the conviction 
were as thorough of the s/n/ulness of war as of 
its impolicy and mischief. It is, however, a 
matter for sincere congratulation that the tone 
1 of public feeling and public comment, in this 
and in sume other countries, has of late under- 
gone a wonderful change for the better on the 
}subject of war. Those who have long held the 
| deeply rooted and conscientious conviction that 
all war is unchristian, and therefore impolitic, 
are moved by no novel emotions of indignation or 
abhorrence at the near prospect of war in 
Europe. It has not been necessary for the 
Peace Society to discover, in the present cir- 
cumstances and relations of armed Europe, any 
peculiar and unexpected cause of danger and 
disaster. With them the exigencies that arise 
from the present threatened devastation of war 
in Central Europe are what such exigencies 
have always been—proofs of the folly and in- 
fatuation, as well as wickedness of the whole 
war system. It is curious, however, to observe 
how of late, under the pressure of urgent danger, 
the press in this and other countries has been 
arriving at precisely the same conclusions 
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that were maintained long since by the Peace’ 
party as to the necessity of constituting a per- 
manent or periodical Congress of nations, by 
whose joint deliberative wisdom some better 
plans might be discovered and determined for 
settling the disputes of nations without an ap- 
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the name of Joseph Sturge, and the efforts of 
the Peace Congresses to promote measures for 
iestablishing the pacific relations of civilized 
land Christian States, may shine quite as 
|brightly on the page of English history as 
| the names of Lord Elcho and Lord Rane- 


peal to arms, and for placing the security of lagh, with all that the volunteer riflemen have 


civilized States upon some sounder and more 
satisfactory base than the present costly, ir- 
rational, and ruinous policy of rival armaments 


poverishment to the people, a constant embar- 
rassment and hindrance to commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise, and the most fruitful source 
of danger to the friendly relations of States. 

The people have been, to a great extent, 
their own worst enemies in this matter, and 
their journals have been deeply responsible for 
the readiness and unscrupulousness with which 


they have given publicity to, and increased th e! 


popularity of the most mischievous errors and 
prejudices with regard to war. Those who have 
had the fidelity and courage to stand true either 
to Christian principle 


er to sound maxims of 


political economy, with regard to peace and | 


war, have 


been assailed by 
with very 


few exce ptions, from the Zimes 
downwards, with almost every form of ridicule 
and abuse. And for what? Why, for uttering 
precisely the same kind of denunciation and 
warning, which, 
terrible danger of European conflict, constitutes 
to a considerable extent, the stock-in-trade of 
journalistic anti-war agitation in England. We 
wonder whether those who were so ready, dur- 
ing the Russian war mania, to hunt down 
Richard Cobden and John Bright for their, 
brave and faithful protests against the war spirit | 
of those times, feel any tinge of shame upon 
their cheeks, as they pen such articles as some | 
of those which have recently appeared in lead- 
ing English journals with reference 
present prospect of war, and whether they 
think a congress of nations, friendly arbitration 
or non-intervention are a whit more valuable, 
and trustworthy now than they would have | 
been when they were broached and discussed 
in the Peace Congresses which were held in 
Brussels, Paris, F rankfo rt, and London sixteen | 
or eighteen years ago. The ideas which were 
promulgated then, by whatthe 7mes sneeringly 
called 
and gentlemen,” have grown wondrously in 
the estimation of thoughtful men and journalists 
during the last few years, and especially during 
the last few weeks. The time may come, per- 
haps, when the English nation will feel that 
Richard Cobden, the man of peace, rendered a 
greater service to his country and to the world by 
his Commercial Treaty with France than Lord 
Palmerston, the “« plucky Minister,” did, by 
his costly coast fortifications, his i een clad fleet, 
and his Armstrong guns. It is possible that 


the pewspapers, 


in the face of the present’ 


»|she has 


to the| 


‘‘a small coterie of peace-loving ladies | 


done for their country upon Wimbledon Com- 
{mon or the Brighton Downs. 


| That new and better currents of popular 
which are at once a cause of widespread im- ' 


sympathy and public utterance are beginning 
to make themselves felt must have been evi- 
'dent to every one who has paid the slightest 
attention to newspaper literature during the 
jlast few weeks. If such pleadings are not 
' drowned by the speedy roar of cannon, they 
will sink deeply into the hearts of all intelli- 
gent and thoughtful men, and, it may be 
hoped, will gradually create a public opinion 
which shall demand and secure from the 
Governments of the civilized world some prac- 
tical and substantial measures for securing the 
permanent peace of nations What can be 
better than the following passage from a re- 
jeent leading article in the Daily Telegraph? 
| We hail a voice at once so powerful and so 
timely as a very valuable service rendered to 
the cause of Peace :— 

“Tf one nation among the number—if Eng- 
,land—speaks earnestly against the shameful 
and fictitious necessity of arms, it is said that 
‘no interests to serve’ by resorting to 
arms. If individual voices are raised, faith- 
fully protesting against a catastrophe which 
blasphemes religion, satirizes humanity, and 
jreverses civilization, the man who uses such 
| language is thought either pusillanimous or 
| transcendental, a milksop, or a dreamer—as if 
lit were the highest courage to be like bulldogs, 
and as if that future of ‘ peace and good will’ 
which has been preached for two thousand years 
were the wildest Utopia. It matters nothing 
that we ap »provch more and more by com werce 
and by intercourse to the conception of that 
; ble ssed time, if we are to cut each fresh politi- 
cal knot with the sword, and to reel back again 
| from the shore so nearly touched, to drown with 
}another generation in human blood. Why 
must war be? what inexorable necessity is 
| chee ? what insoluble dynastic problem ? what 
fatal edict of political development, which com- 
| mands that out of the great, the incalculable treas- 
‘ure of human lives, scores of thousands must 
| be spent—with tears to match the blouod—be- 
|fore it can possibly be settled what shall be 
~ | dene with the Duchies, what shall be the 
future of Germany, who shall have Venice, 
who Roumania, the Rhine, Belgium, the Prin- 
cipalities, and whatever other piece is fancied 
to be out of its place in the puzzle-map of 
Europe ?” 

Let but a few more of the leading journals of 
Europe have the courage gnd the honesty to 
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write faithful words like those on the gre a|their sense of worship in our silent meetings. 
question of “ War, and how to avert it,’ and| He prayed that we might not come to depend 
the work will be done. A congress of the|on the ministry. It largely behoved us to ac- 
Great Powers, backed by such a public senti-| cept the doctrine that every good gift was from 
ment working among the people, will soon} above; and if every one was faithful to his own 
solve diffisulties that may now appear insur- | gifts and exercises, there was the way to look 
mountable, and will render organized peace as| for more health and blessing. J. P. concluded 
possible and a thousand fold more glorious than{with an address to the youthful Christians 
organized war.— Herald of Peace. among us, exhorting them not to shrink, not to 

- look back, but go forward in their course, re- 
membering that the strength was omnipotence, 
(Continued from page 707.) and the crown was sure. 

John Pease thought it wasinterestingtocon-| I[. Brown said that he often heard the senti- 
trast the state of our Society with what it was} ment expressed by those not belonging to us, 
in early times, or even fifty years ago. A much 
larger number of its members were now engaged 
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that there are circumstances in our traiaing 
that give our Society a power for usefulness 
in commerce, and a much smaller in agriculture. | not possessed at large by others. Believing 
There had been no small advance in school} this, his soul often wrestled with his God that 
learning, and, probably, in the knowledge of| He would pour out abundantly bis Spirit on 
Scripture aud of religious doctrine. Our|this Society, that we may come out with greater 
temptations, too, had somewhat varied in their, brightness, and show forth the praises of “ Him 
character. If there was less cause for appre-| who hath called us out of darkness into his mar- 
hension from apathy or from the lower vices, | vellous light.” In consider.ng the state of our 
there might be more on other accounts. It | Society, he had asked, Have we really come to 
might be that the Friends who formerly de- the root of the matter? Looking at those most 
voted day after day to attending their meetings | important queries, the first aud the fourth, he 
in the country, and week after week in the at-| could not see that the answers we received to 
tendance of this, did not always spend their| them helped us at all in the cunsideration of 
time to the most advantage; but he believed | our state. Year after year they come up much 
that many of them were favored to attain toa}the same, and this is what we must expect. 
solid calmness of spirit which is hardly known \'There are causes why afternoon and week-day 
to all of us. The increased facilities for attend-| meetings are smaller than those on First-day 
ing our gatherings were not always commensu- morning, and these causes will continue to 
rately profitable. He feared that a degree of|operate. Much that was valuable had been 
unhealthy excitement existed which was un-| brought before us that afternoon, and yet, as it 
favorable to holy exercises, and which rendered | seemed to him, something further was called 
our mode of worship less acceptable to some.|for. The right condition of a meeting for 
Respecting the attendance of meetings, he worship had been depicted in a lively manner. 
queried if there was not a waot of faith in| But we must not forget that some of our meet- 
Friends as to bringing their families, and re-| ings consist largely of children, or those who 
ferred to the case of his own parents in this! need instruction and warning. Much of the 
respect. If heads of families or establishments | deficiency felt was, he believed, of our own 
had to make arrangements for this object, what| causing. We have largely met in meetings for 
was it in comparison with the advantage gained | worship with incorrect ideas of whot that wor- 
by thus cultivating a sense of the blessing of ship should be. It is sometimes spoken of as 
united worship. One of the grounds for the} if each individual worshipper has only to wor- 
manner of holding our meetings was that there|ship as if alone; bat this is insufficient as de- 
might be a free exercise of the gifts of the Holy fining congregational worship. We want a 
Spirit, so that all might prophesy. He re- | fuller recognition in our meetings of the blood 
joiced that this gift was conferred on many, so, of sprinkling. The apostle, in his epistle to 
that many fewer meetings were now, he be-|the Hebrews, having in the previous chapters 
lieved, held in silence than when he was young. | explained the worsbip of the Old Testament, 
But let us do nothing teuding to make the con-| sums up in the middle of the 10th, and having 
gregation depend on the minister. The less|spoken of the Lord Jesus in regard to his pre- 
this was done the greater would be the blessing | existence, his divinity and his offering for sin, 
on the ministry which was heard. Again, men/and shown that He was at the same time both 
were not to be enlightened, or our Society in-| High Priest and victim, he goes on to say,— 
creased by mere preaching. His inquiries} Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
amongst those who had joined us in his dis | into the holiest (the place of worship) by the 
trict, showed that while some had been attracted | blood of Jesus . . . . and bavivg a high 
by public meetings, some by the advice and| priest over the house of God, let us draw near 
Christian walk of those around them, and some] with a true heart in full assurance of faith,’ 
by reading, it was largely, and beyond this,!&c [quoting to the end of verse 25]. He 
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hanes all access to God on two polation bold. 
ness to enter by the blood of Jesus, and on our 
having an intercessor. Every worshipper 
must seek in that wey to approach unto God. 
But we are not mere independent units. “ Let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love 
and te good works.”’ Have those who are 
exercised for the good of the body been enough 
concerned to consider others? Would they in 
such case go to meeting week after week and 
never have a word of exhortation for them? 
He should be sorry to see the time when a large— 
perhaps the largest—portion of our meetings was 
not passed in silence ; buthe did long that more 
mouths might be opened. Again, have we taken 
all the words of our Lord Jesus Christ,—“ If two 
of you shall agree on earth touching anything 


that they shall ask, it sball be done for them of 


my Fatber which is in heaven; for where two 
or three are gathered tomether in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them?’ The latter 
part-is taken and rightly, but perhaps not one 
time in fifty is the former part quoted with it. 
Have we any right sotodo? It has proved a 
cause of great weakness. The Lord here rec- 
ognizes in the strongest way the great privilege 
of united prayer. Our mixed meetings for wor- 
ship are not the seasons for the prayer our Lord 
is here speaking of, which is for some special 
object. But we are great losers through those 


who are really wrestling, not uniting togetherand 


asking God for his help, that thusa blessing might 
rest on the Church. He must put it seriously 
before those who love the Lord whether there is 
not something more for them todo than they 
have yet done. It is not only the prayer in the 
hese that the Lord will bless. Vocal prayer is 

a precious part of worship, and he was tried by 
its comparative unfrequency. Do our members 
sufficiently cherish the spirit of prayer, and 
seek to be enabled to bow the knee ? 

It was decided to issue a general epistle, and 
at the conclusion of the meeting the large Com- 
mittee met and appointed a sub-committee for 
its preparation. 

NSixth-day, Fifth month 25th.— Meetings for 
worship were held in the morning in the four 
usual meeting houses. The Yearly Meeting 
resumed its sittings at 4 P. M. 

The Report of the Continental Committee 
represented the number of Friends at Pyrmont 
as very small; there were a larger number at 
Minden. Only nine scholars were in the school 
at the latter place. The T'wo Monoths’ Meeting 
at Congeuies had sent answers to the queries, 
aud reported meetings for worship in four 
places in that district. Our friends at Stavan- 
ger had sent an interesting account of their 
circumstances in an epistle signed by Endré 
Dahl. It stated that they had every year to 
part with Friends who emigrate to America. 
These settle chiefly in Legrand Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. Others, however, join in their 
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Iplece, and more than supply the drain, so that 
their numbers had increased from fifty-one in 
1845, and ninety. six in 1855, to 166 last year. 
They have altogether twelve meetings for wor- 
ship, and are thinking of buildinga school-house. 
Their meeting for discipline is held six times 
a year. From 1822 to 1846 they had no visits 
from Friends of other countries, and their 
meetings were almost exclusively held in si- 
lence ; yet their numbers increased in the latter 
years of that period. David Hunt said, that 
most of the Norwegian Friends who had 
emigrated to America, were settled within 
the Quarterly Meeting of Bangor, Iowa, to 
which he belonged. ‘There were sixteen or 
eighteen families, and they had named their 
settlement Stavanger. One of their number 
had been recorded as a minister. ‘“ They are,’ 
said D. H, “an interesting and ardent-minded 
race, and we love them much.” The clerk 
added some further particulars as to the Friends 
in Norway. The reasons for their emigration 
were to be found partly in the poverty aad bar- 
renness of the country, and partly in their 
liability to serve in the militia. The punish- 
ment for refusing the latter was thirty days’ 
imprisonment on bread and water, and there 
were those who had undergoue this punishment 
for five years consecutively. They were also 
subject to a school tax, to which they objected 
on the ground that the teaching of the Luthe- 
rian catechism in the schools was compulsory. 
They had suffered, too, from resisting clerical 
demands of a more direct character, one Friend, 
for a demand of 13 dollars and expenses, hev- 
ing had his house, furniture and all he had taken 
from him. J. Crosfield further related his 
visit to a Norwegian Meeting in Lowa, at which 
he met several of those whom he had formerly 
seen in Norway. There was a cordial mutual 
recognition, and the meeting proved a good 
one. W. Thistlethwaite said it was encouraging 
to meet with so healthy a development of Qua- 
kerism. It showed the latter to be adapted both 
to the old national organism of Norway end to 
the young States of Western America. A Friend 
mentioned that there was also a small body of 
Norwegian Friends located on the south coast 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Communications 
were then read from Melbourne, Tasmania, and 
Sydney, which appeared to excite a lively feel- 
ing of interest in the meeting. J. Forster pro- 
posed that a short minute should be drawn up, 
expressive of our brotherly sympathy and 
Christian interest with our dear friends in the 
Southeru Hemisphere; and it wae concluded 
that the clerk should bring a draft of such a 
minute toa future sitting. One of the docu- 
ments received mentioned that F. Mackie and 
his wife were engaged in a religious visit to the 
meetings and some of the families there; and 
a Friend added that this visit had already been 
paid to Queensland, and proved very acceptable. 
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Seventh-day, Fifth month 26th—The ad-] Four Friends were appointed to make ar- 
journed General Meeting of Ackworth School|rangements for the joint meetings on our duty 
was held this morning at 11 o'clock. It ap-|to the poor and uninstructed, and the Essex 
peared from the report that the average num-| proposition relative tothe payment of tithe rent- 
ber of children for the year had been, boys 150,| charge was then announced as the subject for 
girls 115. The boys’ school had not been full the meeting’s consideration. The result was 
since 1860. The expenditure had exceeded | that late in the afternoon sitting the Clerk read 
the income by £276, and the average cost of|a minute concluding that, “ after very serious 
each child had been £26 9s. 3d., the average deliberation, the meeting is of the judgment 
amount paid for each being £16 5s. 9d. The|that it cannot accede to the proposition.” 
progress of the children in learning and their} The meeting to promote the interests of the 
conduct were favorably reported of, and their} American Freedmen was appointed to be held 
Scriptural instruction was stated to be’carefully | at 6 p. M. on Fiith-day. 


attended to. They were also grounded in the (To be coucluded.) 
history and doctrines of our Society. In the — 
discussion that followed, the chief points advert- THE JAMAICA MAROONS. 


ed to were the age to which children should be} The employment of the Maroons during the 
allowed to remain in the school, the clothing,| recent troubles in Jamaica having directed at- 
which one or two speakers thought should be tention to this class of the Island population, 
found by the parents, end the salaries of the and several different statements concerning 
teachers. In reference toretaining pupils with|}them having found their way into the public 
a view to train them for teachers, it was stated! papers, we think it may be useful to furnish 
by G. Satterthwaite that, while this was done to|/the Hon. R. Hill’s summary of their history. 
a considerable extent on the girls’ side, where! Mr. Hill is a distinguished writer, and a gentle- 
they had now five pupils so training, the capa-{ man of high literary and scientific attainments. 
ble boys were almost always averse toremaining| The Maroons were the negroes who were left 
for the purpose, and they had not now a single| in the mountains of the country after the con- 
boy in training. quest of 1655, when Penn and Venables forced 
The School Conference commenced at 12|the Spaniards to evacuate and make way to 
o'clock, and J. Ford, W. Thistlethwaite, and British rule. The correct name for these 
Theodore Harris were requested to sit at the] people is Cimarrones, (corr upted into Maroons, ) 
table. A report drawn up by the Friends | which means a ‘wild people ;” the word is so 
appointed last year was read. It stated the) used in Cuba and the Old Spanish South 
general tone of the various school reports to be | American States. 
cheerfal, and that the work of education: appeared} At the time that Colonel Guthrie undertook 
to be prosecuted with success. The average num-| their pacification, in 1738, Cudjoe, a fugitive 
ber of scholars has varied but little, having been ‘slave, had united all the wanderers in the 
912 as compared with 900 the preceding year. | forest under the old Spanish name of Cimar- 
There was accommodation for abont 1,057.|rones or Maroons. Their depredations on the 
The total annual expenditure on these schools} inland plantations had been checked by a line 
was about £25,000, and their invested property| of forts and bairacks, with bodies of rangers 
about £153,000. Since the commencement scouring the traversable wood from time to time 
of the system, 17,200 children have passed| with trained dogs. The original Maroons— 
through them. The sums received trom every| the negrves who had held the fastnesses of the 
source vary at present from £31 45s. 5d. to £14) interior from after the expulsion of the Spau- 
4s. 6d. for each child, and the cost of provisions} iards—was the tree on which the factitious 
apparently varies from £13 6s. 6d. to £3 5s.| grafts of the runaways had established them- 
Ild. per child. W. Thistlethwaite, who se-| selves. The old stock had been absorbed by the 
lected and read some of the more interesting! newgrowth, and the primitive trunk was lost in 
results of the schedule to the report, spoke of | the clinging parasites. ‘I'he Maroon settlements 
our school system as the most complete existing | were in the eastern and midland mountains. 
among any religious denomination in this coun- | They were severally distinguished. Amongst 
try. He queried whether the results were|the names were the Cottawoods and the Mala- 
equal, and thought our schools would be found! gascas. The Cottawoods were known to be of 
beyond the reach of the poorer classes if,.as he | Spanish origin, and the Malagascas, who were 
hoped, we should receive a large accession from | of an uncertain stock, were obviously Spanish, 
them. | takinga designation from Malaga. The strength 
Second-day, Fifth month 28th.—J. H.jof the men “consolidated under Cudjoe—the 
Douglas laid before us a concern to pay a re-| famous chief of 1730—were a body of Cora- 
ligious visit with his companion to the Women’s | mantees, first gathered from a rebellion that had 
Meeting. This was agreed to with unanimity,| occurred in 1690, and afterwards augmented by 
and J. Merrick and J. Davis were requested} runaways of the same nation. The camp of 
to go with them as elders. I these fugitives was in the peculiar mountain 
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hollows called cockpits, a line of precipitous 
valleys in the centre of the island, united by 
natrow defiles, that linked them in intricate 
labyrinths, unassailable, as hiding-places. The 
Maroons, from the administration of Sir William 
Beeston in 1702, carried on their warfare for 
thirty-seven years, by skirmishing into and out 
of these cliff-bound galleries, shifting from one 
vale to another with such rapidity that there 
was no tracking them through their attacks and 
retreats. Col. John Guthrie, during the ad 
ministration of Sir Edward Trelawny in 1759, 
merits the record on his tomb, still existing at 
Cross Paths in Westmoreland, as the man whose 
courage, conduct, and perseverance effected the 
reduction of the rebel negroes, and “to whom 
the living owed their quiet, peace, and safety.” 
When he penetrated these mazes, and effected, 
by address and confidence, the submission which 
menaces could not extort, it was evident that no 
garrison could overawe or keep in restraint the 
hordes that occupied them. Nothing was more 
obvious than that of rendering them subservient 
by treaty to policy purposes in the forest. From 
this time the Maroons were organized as a body 
of fencibles, moving betwecn the stations called 
Maroons’ Towns as a mountain police, to bring 
in runaways. 

The Trelawny Town Maroons under Cudjoe 
gave in immediately their adhesion to the Gov- 
ernment on condition that they should remain 
a separate municipality, wholly under officers 
of their own body, save only in respect of the 
resident Superintendent, who should be a Euro- 
pean stranger. The Accompon Maroons of St. 
Elizabeth, the Scott’s Hall Maroons of the 
eastern mountains, accepted the same pacifica- 
tion. From that time to 1795 nothing occurred 
to impeach their fidelity. 

During the administration of the Earl of 
Balearras, the rebellion of the Trelawny Town 
Maroons in 1795—the most formidable menace 
to the tranquillity of the country, antecedent to 
the insurrection of 1830—was only brought to 
an end by the dreaded preparation for hunting 
down the revolters with dogs, under the guid- 
ance of Chasseurs from Cuba. The traditions 
of the old “ Dogs’ Wars,” as they called the 
old time chevies for runawsys, whatever might 
have been the brutality of them, would hardly 
have frightened the rebels into terms. An 
accident, however, showed that now, by the aid 
of fiercer dogs than those of old, they might be 
exterminated. One of the hounds had been 
unmuzzled by his chasseur master to allow him 
to drink. A woman, a sutler of the camp, who 
was then preparing a mess for the escort, me- 
naced the dog off with a stick as he pressed 
near ber. Instantly the dog seized her by 
the throat, and so tore her, that she died, the dog 
being disengaged from his hold only by cutting 
off his head. Some similar ferocious doings of 
the dogs excited such a panic, that terms were 
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asked, and the war ended in the deportation of 
the revolted Marvons, aud they are the nucleus 
of the culony of Sierra Leone.— Anti. Slavery 


Reporter. 


montntiiiinin - 
THE CALL TO GOSPEL SERVICE. 


* Go stand and speak .. . 
lite.”—Acrts v. 20. 


“ How beautiful upon the mountains,” &c.—Is. lii. 7. 


. to the people all the words of this 


Go stand and speak! for darkness yet prevaileth, 
And widely broods the nizht; 

Yet, thanks to God! the living word availeth, 
His word—* Let there be Light!” 


Go stand and speak! and bid the clouds of sorrow 
From mourning bearts to roll; 

Ob! bright shall be the dawning of the morrow, 
When light breaks on the soul. 


Go stand and speak! not only where affliction 
Invites more soothing speech ; 

By faithful words the arrow of conviction 
The sin-stained heart may reach. 


Go stand and speak! the warning message giving, 
With no uncertain sound ; 

Thus may their hearts who now at ease are living, 
With better hopes abound. 


Go stand and speak! and sweet shall be the ringing 
Of thy meloaious voice ; 

The dreary desert shall with joy and singing 
Abundantly rejoice. 


Go stand and speak ! and soon the gushing fountains 
Tbe way worn heart shall cheer, 

And beauteous ou the bleak and barren mountains 
Thy wiiling feet appear. 


No feet more welcome to a far-off nation 
Those desert paths have trod, 

Than his who brings glad tidings of salvation, 
The messenger of God. 


Point all to Christ, the only Intercessor, 
Who, in the courts above, 


Pleads with the Father for each poor trunsgressor, 
With never-dying love. 


Point all to Christ! ob, let no hope of Heaven 
On self-gained merit rest ; 

No other name than His hath e’er been given 
By which we may be blest. 


Go stand and speak ! tell of that glad awaking, 
When Christ’s Redeemed shall rise, 

Their earthly mansions willingly forsaking, 
For mansions in the skies. 


That home, where pain or want shall enter never, 
No night dispel the day, 
The voice of sorrow sball be hushed forever, 
And sighing flee away. 
—London Friend. W. K., Je. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forgien INTELLIGENCRE.—English 
27th ult. have been received. 
Prussia issued a formal declaration of war against 
Austria on the 18thult. War had also been declared 
by Prussia against Saxony, and diplomatic relations 
between Prussia and Bavaria had been suspended. 
The Prussian army had moved forward rapidly, both 
in Hanover and Saxony. They entered the capital 
of the former on the 17tb, and the chief commander, 
Gen. Von Manteuffel, at the head of his army, took 
possession of Luueburg, in the same State, on the 
i8th. Onenteriog Hanoverian territory, he issued 4 
proclamation, ceclaring that the King of Prussia bad 


advices to the 
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been endeavoring for weeks to settle the question 
pending with Hanover, but those efforts having 
failed, the security of Prussia required that no ene- 
mies should remain in the rear of its army ; that the 
King required the disbanding of all Hanoverian 
troops in excess of a peace footing, and that only by 
such a step could Hanover escape the sufferings of | 
war. Private property, be said, should be respected. 
Cassel, the capital of Hesse Cassel, lying south of | 
Hanover, had also been captured, and the Elec - 
himself was said to be @ prisoner. A Darmstad 

regiment was reported to have been almost destroy od 
by the Prussians near Frankfort. A Federal army 
of about 60,000 men, commanded by Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse, was concentrated near Frankfort. 
It was composed of the contingents of Wurtemburg, 
Hesse Darmstadt, and some other small States, and 








from a Reinforcements were expected from 
Bavaria, Hanover and other States. The accounts 
respecting the position of the Hanoverian army are 
somewhat uncertain, but the latest reports represent 
that it was surrounded by the Prussians, and that 
the King had demanded 24 hours for deliberation on 
conditions of capitulation. Previous statements 
were that it had escaped through the Prussian corps 
and reached Meiningen. 


! 
i 
| 
an Austrian brigade which had been withdraw 
' 
{ 
1 
| 
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gave notice that merchant vessels of the enemy, not 
carrying contraband of war, would not be liable to 
capture, Austria having consented to reciprocate such 
acourse. An Italisn army crossed the Mincio on the 
23d, and entered Venetia without opposition. It then 
pushed on toward Peschiera, bnt was repulsed by a 
cannonade fiom the forts of that place 
it was encountered by a strong Austrian force near 
Verona, and a severe and bloody battle commenced, 
| comatuaes through the day, and ending in the com- 
plete defeat of the Italians, who were commanded by 
King Victor Emmanuel 
have taken 2,000 prisoners. The Italians recrossed 
the Mincio the next morning. An engagement is re- 
ported to have taken place on the 25th, between 
Italian volunteers aud Austrians, in which the latter 
were repulsed. 


Jn the 24th 


The Aus'rians are said to 


Spaix.—A military revolt had taken place at 


Madrid and Barcelona Seven hundred soldiers 
took refuge in France, and were disarmed and con- 
veyed to Ceret 
restored. 


, &@ froatier towa. Tranquillity was 


It had been officially announced in the Senate 


that the expedition agaiust Chili and Peru bad been 
recalled. 


Gueat Bairais.—The debate on the Reform bill 


8 


was resumed in committee of the whole on the 19th, 
when on the clause proposing to reduce the borongh 
franchise to £7 annual rental, amendment was 
P : , moved to substitute a “rating” fora “rental” fran- 
resistance, with most of the eastern partof the king-| ohise in boroughs. This led toa long debate, and 
dom. A junction of Saxon and Austrian forces bad} op 9 vote, the government was defeated by a majority 


taken place in the western part. The royal family of 11. The practical effect of the ameidment, the 
' ‘ @ ra one » K ‘row , ‘ oe ° 
had retired to Prague, except the King aad Crown) Jyoizy News asserts, wou'd be to raise the £7 quali- 
> ‘> ) 2 ye > 2.8 ° ‘ 2 : 

Priues, who were with the army; and the treasury] gestion to £9. In consequence of this hostile vote, 
and valuables of the government had also been 


° ; : the Ministry tendered their resignations to the Queen. 
transported to Bohemia. It is stated that in all the 


Iu Saxony also the progress of the Prussians had 
been triumphant. Leipsic and Dresden had both 
been occupied by them, apparently almost without 





places occupied by the Prussians, the Saxon royal 
arms bad been remuved from the public buildings 
and replaced by those of Prussia. Prince Frederic 
Charles, commanding the Prussian army in Saxony, 
had issued an order that the inhabitants were not to 
be treated as enemies; private pro, erty was to be 
respected, aud strict discipline muintaiued ; and the 
Austrian tro ps, When met, were to be requested tu 
Withdraw, aud not to be treated as enemies except in 
ease of refusal. 












An extraordinary sitting of the Federal Diet was 
held ou the L6.h, to decide on a motion brought for- 
ward by the S.xon representatives, that in conse- 
quency of the entry of the Prussians into that king- 
dom, Austria and Bavaria be requested to adopt, 
without delay, the measures thus made necessary. 
The motion was adopted by a vote of 10 to 5, and 

athe Austrian and Bavarian representatives declared 
their government ready to carry it into effect. The 
President of the Diet had sent to the representatives 
of fore iga Powers at Franktor'!, a nove declaring the 


secession of Prussia from the Confederation to be 
illegal. 































































































At the latest accounts, the Prussians had advanced 
into Bubemia and Austiian Silesia, and had easily 
repul ed the Aus:Tian trovps in that quarter ; but 
laey were suid to buve been beaten off with loss in 
an attack on Uswiecin in Galicia. The Austrian 
army on the northern frontier of the empire was ap- 
parently almost inactive, and nothing was known as 
to its intended movements. It wus expected by 
some that its main body would move from Bohemia 
On Gorlitz in Prussia, with a view of compelling, by a 
flank attack, the Prussians to evacuate Saxony. 
















Italy formally declared war against Austria on the 
20th ult. The Chamber of Deputies adopted by a 
large majority a bill granting extraordinary fiaascial 
powers to the goverament. The Minister of Mariae 




























The latter was then in Scotland, but returned, and 
after having invited them to reconsider their deter- 
mination, and having had a personal interview with 
the Ministers, she accepted their resignations. It 
was not known who would be intrusied with the 
task of forming another Ministry, but it was generally 
expected that Lord Derby would be selected 3 


It was intended that the Great Eas'ern, with the 
Atlantic telegraph cable on board, sbould leave 


Sheerness on the 30th ult., and stopping on the way 
for coal, should reach Valentia, in Ireland, about tbe 
second week of this month, when the shore end of 
the cable being connected with the main line, the 
operation of laying will be commenced. The first 
effort will be to lay the cable to Newfou’dland; and 


if this be successfully done, and telegraphic vooma- 
nication established, the ship will theo return to the 
place where the break occurred last yexr, and en- 
deavor to pick up the cable then lost, and connee: it 
with the surplus left oa board, and forma double line 
between the continents. The whole quantity ship- 
ped this year, will be 2,730 miles, the length put on 
board last year being 2,300. The new cable 
weighs about 3,800 pouaods per mile, nearly double 
the weight of the original Atlantic cable. 

The cattle disease had again broken ont in Ire- 
land, and vigorous measures had been taken to pre- 
vent its spreading. Returns showed a decrease of 
the disease in England. 


Later.—By advices from Liverpool to the 29th 
we learn thatan engagemeat took place in Bohemia, 
on the 27th, between some parts of the Austrian and 
Prussian forces, in which the Prussians were defeat- 
ed. The negotiations respectiog the capi ulation of 
the Hanoverian army bad not ended on the 26th. 
Prussia bad again offered the King of Hanover an 
alliance, with a guarantee for bis possession of the 
throoe on the basis of Federal reform, and on con- 
dition of bis capitulating with the honors of war. 
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The Austrian fleet had appeared off Ancona, in Italy, 
but withdrew again. 

The Globe officially announces the appointment 
of Sir John Peter Grant, ex-Lieutenunt Governor of 
Bengal, as Governor of Jamaica, in place of Gov. 
Eyre. The report of the Commissioners to inquire 
into the Jamaica disturbances had been presented 
to Parliament. It appears thet in the “ suppres- 
sion’ of the disturbances, 439 persons were put to 
death, 600 flogged, and 1000 dwellings were burned. 
The conclusions arrived at by the Commissioners 
are briefly as follows: That the disturbances were 
owing to a planned resistance to lawful authority ; 
that the causes leading to it were manifold, but 
were mainly a desire to obtain land without rent, 
want of confidence in the legal tribunals, in disputes 
affecting the negroes, personal hostility, and on the 
part of some of the blacks a desire for the death or 
expulsion of the whites; that although originally 
conceived in the parish of St. Thomas in the East, 
the design rapidly spread over the island, and bad 
more than a momentary success been attained by 
the insurgents, a fearful loss of life and property 
must have attended their suppression; that Gov. 
Eyre deserves praise for the skill, promptitude and 
vigor shown by him in the early stages, but that 
martial law was continued longer than necessary, 
the punisiments inflicted were excessive, the punish- | 
ment of death unnecessarily frequent, the floggings 
reckless and sometimes barbarous, and the burning 
of 1000 houses was wanton and crucl. They do not 
believe that a general conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment existed. The reportis generally regarded 
as remarkable, in that, while detailing many acts of | 
cruelty, they avoid expressing censure of individ- 
uals. Cardwell, the Colonial Secretary, expresses 
the general concurrence of the government with the 
conclusions of the Commissioners; declares that in 
Gordoa’s case the evidence was wholly insufficient 
to establish the charge on which he was tried, that 
he ought to have been arrested and held for trial 
before a regular tribunal, and that his trial by court- 
martial, and execution under its sentence, are even's 
which the government taust deplore and condemn; 
that the report and evidence have been submitted to 
the War Office and Admiral'y, who must judge of 
the conduct of the officers engaged iu those trans- 
actions, while Sir Henry Storks, the present Gov- 
ernor, is to investigate the cases of civilians; and 
that while giving credit to Gov. Eyre for those parts 
of his conduct to which it is due, they must disap- 
prove of other pirts, and that they cannot advise 
the Queen to repiace him in bis government. 


Mexico.—The city of Matamoras surrendered to 
the Liberals on the 23d alt.. the Imperial garrison 
being allowed to depart. Tampico is closely be- 
sieged by the Liberals. 


Sr. Dominco.—A revolution occurred abont the 
end of the 5th month, by which President Baez was 
deposed, and the government was vested temporarily 
in a triumvirate. Baez was permitted to-leave the 
country. 


Domestic.—A disastrous fire occurred at Portland, 
Me., on the 4th inst., continuing till the next day, 
by which a space of nearly a mile and a half in 


length by a quarter of a mile in width, com- 
prising most of the business part of the city, was 
burned over. Ic is stated that about 2000 fami- 
lies were rendered houseless, and the pecuniary loss 
is roughly estimated at $6,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
The fire originated, it is said, from a “ fire- 
cracker’’ falling into a heap of shavings, and a 
strong wind promoted its progress. Contributions 
of fcod, clothing and money, for the relief of the 
sufferers have been forwarded from various other 
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places, and measures are still ia progress for adding 
to them. 

General Howard calls the attention of the Assist- 
ant Commissioners of the Freedmeo’s Bureau in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Florida, to the act of Congress, approved by the 
Presidert on the 21st ult., fur toe disposal of public 
lands for actual homestead settlement in those States. 
By this law, freedmen and whites who can take oath 
that they have not borne arms agaiast the United 
States, have exclusive right, until the first of next 
year, to enter public lands for actual settlement and 
cultivation, not exceeding 80 acres in amount, by 
filing a prescribed affadavit in the land office of the 
district and paying $5. At the end of five yeurs, if the 
land bas been held and culsivated, a full title will be 
givea on payment of $5 more. General Howard 
also issued a circular on the 5th inst, calling upon 
the officers of the Bureau, in considération of out- 
rages committed upon the freedmen in some parts of 
Texas, of murder and crime against officers and freed- 
men in certain parts of Missiszippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and other States, to exercise unusual vigilance, and 
exert what power they can, under preseat instrac- 
tions, to preserve peace and good order in their dis- 
tricts. Where the civil courts are in operation, if 
they will receive the testimony of freedmen and se- 
cure their rights, it is what is wanted, and no effort 
must be spared to further the ends of justice through 
this instrumentality, by active co-operation. Where 
the military tribunals have been replaced by civil 
ones, the agents of the Bureau must still be the 
friends of the freedmen or refugees, to aid them ia 
the prosecution of their cases. 

Judge Bowie, Chief-Justice of the Maryland Court 
of Appeals, has made a welcome decision under the 
Civil Rights bill. Negro evidence being offered as 
agninst a white man in a case of assault, a magistrate 
decided that, under the Civil Rights bill, the State 
law against colored evidence was abrogated and sus- 
pended, and held the accused to answer at the Circuit 
Court. Judge Bowie, being applied to for a writ of 
habeas corpus, refused it, and sustained the decision 
of the magistrate, declaring that he was bound to 
assume that Congress had not violated its constitu- 
tionsl obligations by the passage of the bill. 

A Justice of Opelousas, La., has been arrested and 
brought to New Orleans for retusing to execute the 
Civil Rights bill. 

Concress.—The Freedmen’s Bureau bill as re- 
ported from the conference committee, was adopted 
by the House on the 3d, having previously been 
agreed to by the Senate. The Army Appropriation 
bill, a bill to prevent smuggling, and the new Inter- 
nal Revenue bill, were also passed in a similar man- 
ner. The Senate passed in addition, the Indian Ap- 
propriation bill with amendments, and the House 
bills, probibiting any State from making pilot regu- 
latiuns to operate against vessels of another State; 
and to fix the number of Judges of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and change certain judicial districts, with 
some others of less importa.ce. The House passed 
the Senate bill to quiet land titles in California, 
confirming sales made by the State of public lanés, 
selected in part satisfaction of grants made to tbe 
State by any act of Congress. Tue Tariff bill was 
considered throughout the weck, and after under- 
going various modifications, was passed on the 10th. 
Each House has passed a bill of its own, differing 
somewhat from each other, for the reorganization of 
the army. The House adopted a resolution direct- 
iog the Committee on Public Lands to inquire into 
the expediency of making donations of lands for 
the endowment of female colleges in the several 


States ; also several other resolutions of inquiry aud 
instruction. 





